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The Infirmest of Firms. 


A house divided against itself cannot stand 
and no attempt to serve under an alleged 
partnership of two rivals can be a success. 
Loyal service to such a firm as God and Mam- 
mon, considered as equal partners, would be, 
is a declared impossibility. Yet blind and 
sorry attempts are going on all the time to 
reconcile the deeds of the conscience of cov- 
etousness with the attitude of a conscience 
that is of God’s Holy Spirit. 

To be sure, no course pays better even 
financially, in the long run, than the service 
of God. Seek first his kingdom and righteous- 
ness and all needed external supplies will be 
added. ‘‘Godliness, with contentment, is great 
gain.’’ But to suppose that godliness is a way 
of gain, and to enter into its profession with 
hopes of gain as the leading motive, is but 
mammon service added to hypocrisy. For the 
purity of the church of Christ all opportunity 
for the complicity of its officers with mammon 
should be eliminated-as thoroughly as is prac- 
ticable. It has tended to the corruption of 
the church for ages, that its affairs are so 
much mixed with money and the grasping 
after it. A Church cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon. Therefore let the firm to which God 
does not announce himself as a party, but which 
men invent and try to bolster up and serve 
whether in ecclesiastical or in business prac- 
tice as God and Mammon, be considered as dis- 
solved out of our minds, and God himself be all 
in all. Seek first his kingdom, which ruleth 
over finances and all. The place for mammon 
is not as a co-ordinate partner, but as itself 
an employee and servant. ‘‘It is He that 
giveth thee power to get wealth’’ and have the 
stewardship of it under Him. . And the same 
subordination of wealth to God, should subsist 
between wealth and man—money being for 
man’s servant and instrument, but never or- 
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There is said to be 
a vast difference between owning money and 
being owned by money. The latter condition 
is that of a slave—subject to mammon. Be- 
cause money owns him, he consents that God 
shall not. Churches have seemed to be getting 
into the condition of Simon Magus in depending 
on money as their enduement of power: of- 
fering money that they may realize this for 
power, while saying, ‘‘Give me also this power, 
that on whomsoever I lay my hands he may 
receive the Holy Ghost.’’ ‘‘Thy money perish 
with thee,’’ is the answer, ‘‘because thou hast 
thought that the gift of God may be purchased 
with money.”’ 

Money can hire no labor but human. It 
cannot hire the work of God. Whatever min- 
istry money hires, must, by the very law of 
exchangeable values, be but a work of man. 
Whatever ministry God puts forth in his 
church is an immediate divine working of his 
own spirit. ‘‘It cannot be gotten for gold, 
neither shall silver be weighed for the price 
thereof.’’ The church cannot be sifted from 
its degrading mixture with mammon except 
by a return to the spirit of Christ as its 
one power for efficiency, to the authority of 
his direct inspeaking word for its services, 
to the practice of his living presence as the 
bread and wine of its communion life. 


dained to be his master. 


Numbers No Test of Soundness, 

Our eyes have been opened to the fact that 
when we record the growth of a religous de- 
nomination in numbers, there are some who 
do not distinguish between that and a growth 
in the truth. By telling of their increase, we 
are taken as commending a superior sound- 
ness in them. We have at times given re- 
ported accounts of the increase of the Metho- 
dist or Baptist Church, of the Roman Catholic, 
and of the Buddhists or Brahmans outnum- 
bering them all. But we never supposed any 
would suspect that in reporting the growth of 
these bodies, we regarded that as a sign of 
superior soundness in the true faith on the 
part of whichever grew the largest. Rather 
does it seem that among the religions of the 
world the vaster the numbers of adherents, 
the vaster the darkness; and the greater the 
spirituality, the smaller the numbers. 

Accordingly the phenomenal increase of a 
body under the name of Friends is no sign of 
increase of Quakerism. It might be, and we 


No. 22. 
hope it will yet become so. But latter-time 
proselyting has marked such increase as a 
dilution of Quakerism, a surrender of it to 
numbers. So that, whatever largest Yearly 
Meeting we might hear of, we are never sure 
that it does not contain the fewest Friends, 
and that too, by the very processes which 
made it large. 

‘Is there any growth in the truth among 
you?’’ is a Query which was formerly included 
among those regularly read in our Monthly 
Meetings. This was at length dropped, on 
account, we would suppose, of the impossi- 
bility of answering for the number of those 
whose unseen and spiritual state was deepen- 
ing. But the question is a wholesome one, 
in placing the importance on the truth as 
held by us rather than on numbers. To ‘‘buy 
the truth and sell it not’’ for any increase of 
numbers, would preserve the Society in those 
qualities which alone make it valuable to mem- 
bers, and valuable as a standard-bearer before 
other churches. 


oe 


SHOWING ONE’s CoLors.—Because in a re- 
cent editorial we told a certain class of our 
members, who say they are conscientiously 
opposed to distinctive outward appearance in 
testimony for our distinctive profession, that 
they do themselves acknowledge the principle 
of distinctive attire by wearing a sign for a 
righteous cause in city government,—some 
have illogically assumed that we thus ex- 
pressed approval of their becoming members 
of any association or lodge, provided it had 
badges for its members to wear. This is so 
unwarranted a perversion of our words that 
none but such as could entertain it need ex- 
planation from us. Any badge which vaunts 
an unrighteous or vain association stigmatizes 
the bearer as partaker in the same unright- 
eousness and vanity. The exposure may be 
‘*frank,’’ but it edifies noone. Our one point 
was, that none could object to the principle 
of distinctive dress as a testimony for truth 
or righteousness, who adopt that principle in 
the same testimony for civic righteousness. 


— _ - ——————~soe 


THERE are plenty of those of whom we rad- 
ically disapprove, as to whom it is right and 
necessary that we should express that disappro- 
val; but beware of expressing it in terms that 
imply moral reprobation. ot 

When we express moral reprobation let us 
be sure that we know the facts and that we 
say exactly what is true. To accuse an hon- 
est man of being a thief is to gladden the 
heart of every thief in the nation.— Theodore 
Roosevelt. 
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To Our Friends of the Same Household of Faith. 


My Dear Friends :— Everywhere my spirit 
has ascended in secret prayer for your wel- 
fare in the truth, that you may arise and 
shine; for the glory of the Lord has risen 
upon you. Arise as from among the pots as 
a dove with her feathers as silver and her 
wings as yellow gold Put on your beautiful 
garments again, O ye daughters of Jerusalem! 
Tell the fearfu] ones to put on fresh strength 
in the name of the Lord of hosts who has all 
power in the heavens and the earth. He hath 
made in the depths of the sea a way for the 


ransomed to pass over, to come with singing 


unto Zion, He bears up the pillars of the earth, 


He rideth on the wings of the wind, and He 


makes the clouds his chariot. Still he con- 


descends to our low estate and hears the 


sighing of the needy ones, and will in his own 


good time raise them up as on the wings of 


eagles. They shall run and not be weary, 
walk and not faint by the way, putting on 
“‘beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourn- 


ing, and the garment of praise for the spirit of 


heaviness.’’ ‘‘Strengthen ye the weak hands, 
and confirm the feeble knees. Say to them 
that are of a fearful heart, be strong, fear 
not!’’ ‘‘How beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace, that bringeth good tid- 
ings of good, that publisheth salvation; that 
saith unto Zion, ‘thy God reigneth.’ Thy 
watchmen shall lift up the voice, with the 
voice together shall they sing; for they shall 
see eye to eye when the Lord shall bring again 
Zion.’’ Dear friends, my spirit still travails 
for you as for my own soul this morning. You 
may have many, very many, sore trials to pass 
through for the trials of your faith, which is 
more precious than of gold. Bowed down you 
may be at times in the very depth—the weeds 
wrapped about your head. Pray without ceas- 
ing, and in everything give thanks, for the 
Lord is with us carrying on his own blessed 
work of redemption through the blood of the 
everlasting covenant; and as we prove stead- 
fast in the faith of the Gospel He will give us 
the victory over the world. ‘‘l have overcome 
the world,’’ is his comforting language to his 
sons and daughters. He bore the cross and 
despised the shame, for the joy set before him. 
Through Christ strengthening us we can do the 
same. And in the end having that glorious 
hope we can lay our heads down in peace, and 
be with Him where He is. 





I thought I would not write any more, but 
there seems to be such a longing desire be- 
gotten in my heart for my dear friends of the 
same household of faith, that I cannot with- 
hold. I never expect (now past eighty-two 
years of age), to see a revival in our Society. 
Oh, how I long that it may be! when all are 
sufficiently humbled before the Lord, many are 
to go back and do their first works over again. 
The works first in their own families have been 
wonderfully neglected by many. The dear 
ones have wandered away through the careless 
examples of their parents. 
that godly example of fathers and mothers. 
Oh, for more of that holy influence that binds 
the dear children to parents and the dear Sav- 
iour, and to their friends, faithful ones who 
have watched over them with many tears and 





Oh, for more of 


supplications. This careless living has been 
a great means of the downfall of our beloved 
Society. O may there be an awakening and 
turning to first love and first principles, an 
arising as in the beginning in the beauty of 
holiness, that it may yet be said of us as a 
people, ‘‘How beautiful are thy tents, oh, 
Jacob, and thy tabernacles, oh, Israel!’’ 


MARY ROBINSON. 
BELLEVILLE, Ontario, Eleventh Month 15th. 


The Moral Derelict. 


The danger of the moral derelict now is far 
greater than that presented by the water- 
logged craft that drift at the mercy of the 
currents of the Atlantic. Many a man is adrift 
in the world without chart, without motive 
power, without hope, without heavenly direc- 
tion. The marine derelict has in poetry or 
allegory been characterized as irresponsible, 
erratic or helpless; and just those qualities 
are characteristic of the moral derelict. The 
purposelessness of the lives of multitudes of 
people who seem busy, yet are busy about mere 
nothings, is appalling. The number of per- 
sons who as far as any definite controlling re- 
ligious belief is concerned are absolutely want- 
ing and witless is legion. More people than 
is generally thought are utterly unprovided 
with any moral principles. The result is that 
the voyage of life becomes for such a haphaz- 
ard, go-as-you-please drive or drift, with no 
port in sight or even in imagination, while 
angry seas sweep the doomed craft along upon 
a rayless and restless ocean. 

This menace of the moral derelict is a dan- 
ger both to the man himself and to society. 
It is very apparent to all that the course which 
many men are taking is sure sooner or later 
to effect their own complete ruin, in puree, 
character and reputation. The devotee of 
vice, hell-marked with sin, advertises to all 
who meet him the fact that he is rushing 
headlong toward a judgment day. The crazed 
gambler, the crooked “grafter,’’ the besotted 
drunkard, the unscrupulous politician, are all 
driving derelicts whose end is inevitable de- 
struction. The same thing is true, though 
less evident, respecting the proud Pharisee, 
the sleek Sadducees, the lazy Laodiceans, the 
whited sepulchres of human greed and extor- 
tion, that, cunning enough, in “laying a course” 
for the purposes of power seeking or money 
making, are as truly adrift as any homeless 
drunkard or roving tramp.—Zion’s Herald. 

IN sitting in meetings for discipline, I look 
for as clear an evidence to speak as in meet- 
ings for worship: therefore my words are few, 
but I hope they are in degree seasoned with 
salt, —“ Let your speech be always with grace 
seasoned with salt,’’—which is life. In this 
path the wayfaring man cannot err, and peace 
is found in his dwelling; it is a means of keep- 
ing down those forward spirits which are 
ready to run when not sent, whose state is 
flatness and death instead of peace and con- 
solation, and to whom the language applies, 
“Who hath required this at your hands? ”’— 
John Conran. 

THINK what a hell every unconverted bosom 
would become if the Spirit were to withdraw 








and give men over to their own hearts’ lusts. — 


McCheyne. 








Selected for “THE rm, 
Henry Tregelles. 
Ill 
Of this family, already so stripped, another 


very promising branch was soon taken away, 


for in about two years after the decease of 


Catharine, Henry Tregelles, to whom her last 


words were addressed, followed her. He was 
a boy of great spirit; but being early con- 
vinced of the excellency of that Divine in- 
struction which is in mercy offered to each of 
us, he was concerned to yield obedience to it; 
and a great portion of peace and comfort was 
his reward, having often been known to 
acknowledge that he had not followed cun- 
ningly devised fables, but living, substantial 
Truth. This was proved by the patience and 
even cheerfulness with which he was endowed 
during a painful illness, attributing all to the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus. 

He spent about two years from home, the 
last of which was at Colchester as an appren- 
tice, where the solidity of his deportment 
was observable, and where he was much be- 
loved among Friends, his conduct being such 
as to render him truly an example to others. 
But decided symptoms of consumption appear- 
ing, he was removed home, in the Fourth 
Month, 1821. 

In the course of his illness, as well as be- 
fore, he appeared to be very sensible of the 
privileges enjoyed by the members of our So- 
ciety, as they keep their places in the Truth. 
He was particularly impressed with the im- 
portance of a diligent attendance of meetings 
for Divine worship, and enforced the advice 
which he gave on that subject by going him- 
self, when in a very weak state, which he said 
proved strengthening to his mind. He said 
but little respecting his religious feelings, 
except sometimes in allusion to the mercy 
which had made him sensible of the in- 
significance of everything in comparison with 
the love of his Heavenly Father; a conviction 
which had induced a willingness to resign 
himself to be formed according to his good 
pleasure. 

Some of his friends had entertained the 
pleasing hope that he might be spared for use- 
fulness in that Society to which he was so 
strongly attached; but Infinite Wisdom saw 
meet to take him from the temptations of 
time at the age of sixteen years and a half, 
thus cutting short the wurk in righteousness 
and leaving a bright example to the youth of one 
who could say from experience, “Godliness is 
profitable unto all things, having promise of the 
life that now is and of that which is to come.”’ 

Amongst other sources of virtuous enjoy- 
ment, the friendships which he had formed 
were productive of much solid satisfaction, 
and many were the testimonies borne by per- 
sons of mature years to the value of his soci- 
ety, which, although permitted for so short a 
time, had left a sweet impression on their 
minds. 

In the latter part of his illness he was par- 
ticularly desirous of much quietude, that there 
might be nothing to distract his attention from 
the Lord Jesus—from Him on whom he was 
enabled fully to cast himself, as having 
nothing and yet possessing all things in 
Him. And in this state of deep stillness he 
passed gently away on the 23d of the Eighth 
Month, 1821. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
THOMAS JoHN BARNARDO, F. R. C. S. 
Born, 1845. Died, Ninth Month 19th, 1905. 
“Suffer the children unto Me to come, ; 
The little children,” said the voice of Christ, 
And for his law whose lips to-day are dumb 
The Master’s word sufficed. 


“Suffer the little children ” so He spake, 
And in his steps that true disciple trod, 
Lifting the helpless ones, for love’s pure sake, 
Up to the arms of God. 


Naked, he clothed them ; hungry, gave them food ; 
Homeless and sick, a hearth and healing care ; 
Led them from haunts where vice and squalor 

brood 
To gardens clean and fair. 


By birthright pledged to misery, crime and shame, | ynto Thee. 


Jetsom of London’s streets, her 
strays,” 
Whom she, the mother, bore without a name, 


And left, and went her ways. 


He stooped to save them, set them by his side, 
Breathed conscious life into the still-born soul, 
Taught truth and honor, love and loyal pride, 
Courage and self-control. 


Till of her manhood, here and over seas, 
On whose supporting strength her state is 
throned, 
None better serve the Motherland than these 
Her sons the once disowned. 


To-day, in what far lands, their eyes are dim, 
Children again, with tears they well may shed, 
Orphaned a second time who mourn in him 
A foster-father dead. 
But he, who had their love for sole reward, 
In that far home to which his feet have won— 
He hears at last the greeting of his Lord: 
“Servant of Mine, well done !” 


—London Paper. 


For “ Tae Frtenp.” 
A Brief Account of the Last Sickness and Ex- 
pressions of Amos Roman, who Departed This 
Life the 13th of Third Month, 1844. 


A few months after his marriage he re- 
marked to his wife that it was the impression 
of his mind that they would not be spared long 
to live together. 

Some time after, when his health was much 
declining, he said “that if it was the will of 
his Heavenly Father he would wish to be 
spared to live with his dear wife and little 
daughter a while longer.”’ 

But the symptoms of consumption became 
more and more alarming, and as the spring ad- 
vanced he was brought to his bed by the 
measles, which disease so severely preyed 
upon his weak lungs that it was evident he 
must very soon bid adieu to all terrestrial 
things. Of this he was deeply sensible, and 
became very much concerned that he might 
know his peace made, and that he might have 
the assurance of being received into the man- 
sions of eternal rest and peace when the 
awful period should come that he must render 
up anaccount to the Great Judge of heaven 
and earth. But for a time his way seemed 
closed up, and he saw no way open for him to 
obtain that with which in comparison all other 
considerations and attainments were but as the 
drop of the bucket to the ocean. 

His wife asked him what he had done, what 
sin he had committed during his life, that 
caused him to be thus troubled in his mind. 
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He said he had been a very great sinner, and 
that in many ways—or words to that import. 
A few days after he expressed that his way 
was now clear, and that he would be willing 
to leave this world, yet the tender ties of a 
beloved wife and precious little child had 
strong claims on his affections. 

Some days after, when several Friends were 
present, he requested them to sit silent awhile, 
which being complied with he broke forth in 
fervent supplication. Though his voice was 
weak and low, the fervor of his spirit was 
such that it soon became strong and audible, 
nearly in the following words:— 

“Oh Lord God, be pleased to hear a poor, un- 
worthy one. Oh, strengthen me to cry unto 
Thee. Be pleased to pardon my disobedience 
Oh, in Thy mercy and loving 


“waifs and| kindness be pleased to cleanse me, oh, Lord 


God; if it be Thy holy will, fit me for Thy holy 
kingdom. Oh, Heavenly Father, I have been 
disobedient unto Thee, but Thou hast in Thy 
mercy followed me all my life until this time. 
Oh, Lord God, be pleased still to follow me, 
and be near me now. Fit and prepare me for 
Thy glorious kingdom, where I may sing glory, 
glory, glory unto Thee! I have faith to be- 
lieve Thou. wilt throw Thy mercy over me. 
Enable me still to crave Thy glorious king- 
dom, and that I may no more crave the things 
of this world. Oh, I have felt Thy precious 
goodness, for which praises be given unto 
Thee. Oh, be pleased to be with me hence- 
forth and forever more.’’ 

At one time he stated that he had seen as in 
a vision his Heavenly Father descending from 
His throne and presenting to his view a two- 
edged sword, and placing it between his feet 
told him if he could escape that his natural 
life might be spared. After much struggling 
he made his escape; but deliberating thereon 
he became uneasy lest he might hereafter 
commit sin or wickedness; and then the same 
terms being presented again by the same glo- 
rious being, he was told that by again escap- 
ing or passing the operation of the two-edged 
sword he should be received by the Lord into 
His presence. 

After mentioning these things he requested 
them to sit in silence by his bed, and he ap- 
peared in fervent supplication, petitioning 
with affecting tenderness that the Great Judge 
of the widow and Father to the fatherless 
would be pleased to keep and preserve his wife 
and child. 

Many expressions dropped from him which 
cannot now be remembered. He suffered long 
and with much patience, and though subject 
to absence and wanderings of mind he ap- 
peared to have his thoughts centered in heav- 
enly contemplation. At one time, arousing a 
little, he said, “Oh, 1 wish I had staid in 
heaven.” He greatly desired and sometimes 
prayed that he might be taken from the suf- 
fering body. 

He lingered a considerable time after he 
was so weak that his release was daily ex- 
pected, and was sensible except at intervals 
until very near his last moments; and when his 
warfare was accomplished he was received, as 
we have full assurance to believe, into that 
rest which his soul had so ardently panted for. 

The subject of the foregoing account. was a 
young man of sober and moral conduct, and 
for several years before his death appeared to 
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be thoughtful and serious. And now let such 
as are of a contrary conduct and conversation 
seriously consider the awful consequence of 
going on in trespass and transgression. If 
such was the conflict through which he had to 
pass, who was comparatively innocent, how 
awful must be the situation of those who, re- 
gardless of a long-suffering God, spend their 
time in youth and more advanced age in for- 
getfulness of Him who will render unto every 
man according as his work shall be. Oh, let 
all remember that “at such atime as ye think 
not the Son of Man cometh:’’ and when He 
is pleased to say, “Steward, give up thy stew- 
ardship’’ we shall then no longer be able to 
resist or withstand: and if we have not bowed 
in mercy we mustin judgment; therefore, let 
us not trifle with the day of merciful visitation, 
lest unhappily such be found fighting against 
God, but let us turn unto Him with full pur- 
pose of heart and enter into the vineyard and 
labor while it is yet day, for the night com- 
eth, in which no man can work. 


PLEAS FOR PEACE ON GOSPEL GROUNDS 
NOT HYSTERICAL, BUT WAR IS THE HYSTERIA 
OF Sin.—A Hindoo, writing to an Allahabad 
paper, thus in part comments on a writer who 
regards the Count Tolstoi’s idea of universal 
love and peace as chimerical:— 

From the present social condition such a 
high ideal may be hard to conceive, but is it 
not rash to assign any fixed limit to human 
progress and to class as inferior those whose 
main difference from us may be that they feel 
sincerely and passionately what we feel tor- 
pidly or perhaps only affect to feel? Nay, is 
it not wrong to push aside as a fantastic en- 
thusiast a fellow sufferer who sees beyond 
our common horizon and strives to tell us that 
this is not all that we were meant to be? And 
yet who can assert that we have developed 
into the full height and scope of our being? 
Man may be a fighting animal, but a moment 
comes when the most beclouded of these hys- 
terics warms into Jove and humanity, indicat- 
ing how great a reserve of an all-consuming 
love is latent at no great depth in every heart. 
If the scales of self-interest and self-delusion 
were to fall from human eyes, all that which 
your correspondent regards as_ inevitable 
would vanish like a black cloud before the all- 
powerful light of peace and good will, love 
and affection, and turn this earth into a bliss- 
ful paradise. 

Who can deny that in the fathomless depths 
of the human heart there lies a divine spark 
which may flame forth at any moment and ray 
out universal peace. Is it wrong to try to 
stir up the divine in man? Is it presumption 
to hope that humanity may be raised into a liv- 
ing, loving organism from its present order? 

I ask not that for me the plan 
Of good and ill be set aside, 
But that the common lot of man 
Be nobly borne and glorified. 
I know I may not always keep 
My steps in places green and sweet, 
Nor find the pathway of the deep 
A path of safety for my feet. 
But pray that when the tempest’s breath, 
Shall fiercely sweep my way about, 
I make no shipwreck of my faith 
In the unbottomed sea of doubt. 
—Phebe Cary, 
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Across the Continent. 
(Continued from page 156.) 


PASADENA, Tenth Month 25th, 1905. 


We have reached the end of our journey, 
and, while the figures are fresh in mind, I 
want to give you a lesson in distances. 

We have traveled from Moylan, Pa., exactly 
390) miles, according to the railroad time 
tables. Denver was less than half way. The 
distances figure as follows: 


Moylan to Phila. 13 miles 
Phila. to Chicago 776 “ 
Chicago to Denver 1034 “ 
Denver to Ogden 753 “ 
Ogden to S$. Frisco. 833 “ 
San F. to Los Angeles . 481 “ 
Los. A. to Pasadena 10 “ 
Total 3900 “ 


You may have noticed many a time how 
each railroad presents a map that makes their 
line appear to be the most direct means of 
transit between the terminals indicated. In 
like manner they have a way of distorting dis- 
tances. - Thus, on the map of the Pennsylvania 
Company, the width of Indiana and Ohio is so 
exaggerated as to make the distance from 
Pittsburgh to Chicago seem yreater than from 
Denver to Ogden, whereas even the longitudi- 
nal distance in the latter case is far greater. 
Some Eastern people do not think of Los An- 
geles as being so far south of San Francisco— 
as far as from Philadelphia to Cleveland, Ubio; 
or, measuring southward, from Philadelphia to 
Raleigh, N.C. One map before me, published 
by Pennsylvania lines, indicates the area of 
California as a little greater than that of New 
Jersey. A Western railroad, desirous of em- 
phasizing facts and correcting such erroneous 
conceptions of bigness and importance on the 
part of Eastern competitors, shows how the 
entire area of New York, New Jersey, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island and Ohio might be laid 
on the surface of California without covering 
it. The fact that impresses me most with a 
sense of our distance from home is that if we 
would rise in the morning when you do, say 6 
o’clock, we must awake in the stillness and 
darkness of 3 A. M. by the clocks here. Or 
if we would retire at 11 o’clock by the watch 
as it was at Philadelphia, it means that the 
town clock will strike the midnight hour here 
one hour before we go to bed. At Pittsburgh 
we change to what is known as Central Time. 
At McCook, Neb., another set-back of one hour, 
gives us Mountain Time. Finally, at Sparks, 
Nevada, we take Pacific Time, which is three 
hours slower than Eastern Time, and corre- 
sponds pretty closely with sun time in the lon- 
gitude of Sacramento, Cal. It is the time ac- 
cepted by everybody about here. 

A traveler leaving Philadelphia at 8.50 p. 
M. on a ‘‘ through train for Los Angeles,’’ 
may find himself in Chicago the next evening 
in ample time for the 10.30 P. M. train for the 
West. If no mishap occurs, he will pass Lin- 
coln, Neb., early the second evening, will see 
the sunset from Tennessee Pass or near it the 
third evening; will cross Salt Lake bridge at 
Ogden before dark the fourth evening; and 
can get to San Francisco before dark the fifth 
evening, or go directly on to Los Angeles and 


reach Pasadena shortly after midday the sixth 


day, having been en route a little more than 
five and a half days. 


what by special trains and closer connections 
at terminal stations. 
time made by U. S. mail, which is carried by 
the fastest trains. 
cover the ground in twelve hours less time. 
We were quite satisfied with the route we se- 
lected. 


the Nevada desert the fifth night from Phila- 
delphia. 
well; so, if the alkali dust was thick and irri- 
tating, we were fortunate in not knowing about 
it. Sunrise was different from any morning 
previously, but no less beautiful and interest- 
ing. Mountains lay in majestic outline to the 
southward and eastward. 
was often enlivened by a mirage effect. 
floor of the valley was barren and desolate 
without a sign of human habitation for many 
miles; yet, strange to say, at some of the 
watering places yards and platforms were built 
for loading or unloading cattle, and we were 
told that stock-raising is a considerable indus- 
try in the foot-hills of the mountains in this 
vicinity. At one of the stops, Barclay ran 
down the railroad embankment and secured a 
specimen of the alkali crust that covers the 


a violent sand-storm on these arid wastes. It 
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The time may doubtless be lessened some- 
But this is about the 


Possibly other routes may 


My last letter described our starting upon 


The air was cool and we all slept 


The horizon line 
The 


ground. It was about one inch in thickness, 
but hardest and apparently most alkaline at 
the surface, which was the color of white sand. 
In many places the telegraph poles were cov- 
ered by this alkaline deposit to the height of 
two or three feet from the ground. We could 
imagine how painful to man or beast must be 


was at a place called Promontory in this Ne- 
vada wilderness of sand and scrubby sage 
brush, that in the spring of the year 1869 the 
Union Pacific Railroad building West and the 


Central Pacific building East, met and were 


united. Some of you may have read the ap- 
propriate and quaintly humorous poem by Bret 
Harte commemorative of this event, entitled 
“What the Engines Said.”’ 

At the Stanford Museum, Palo Alto, we saw 


a golden spike, which, it is claimed, was the 


last railroad spike used in completing the 
trans-continental railway. 

As we neared the western boundary line of 
Nevada, the character of the soi] became dif- 
ferent, and great herds of cattle and sheep, 
with pretty homes here and there, bore evi- 


dence to American enterprise and thrift. At 


a place called Sparks we mailed some postal 
cards and witnessed two of the largest engines 
we ever saw being coupled in front of our 
train. Evidently there was to be some moun- 
tain climbing soon. We were commencing the 
ascent of the Sierra Nevada Range. A few 
miles more and we came to Reno, a thriving 
Western mining town where speculators and 
others take branch lines to Tonopah gold fields 
and other mining camps of recent notoriety. 
A few miles further yet, we pass the California 
State line—a vertical granite column,—and 
endeavor as best we can to imagine that we 
really are ourselves, and that this is truly the 
great Western State, whose fame greatens 


with the years, and whose name was to us so 
long a synonym for a far away, unattainable 
combination of terrestrial things that arouses 
the not surprising envy of mortals. 
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Our two big engines, using oil instead of 


coal as fuel, have plenty of work to do to 
keep them puffing. A new enthusiasm seems 
to have spread like a contagion amongst the 
passengers. Rich, irrigated gardens call forth 
exclamations of pleasure. 
hemlock and cedar are beautiful to look upon, 
The Truckee River, clear as crystal, comes 
gaily from the bills with many a pretty water- 
fall. 
probably four feet square, have been built 
across the valleys and along the slopes and 
steep cliffs, to carry water for irrigation, min- 
ing, lumbering or other industries. 
ficult for me to accustom my mind to thinking 
of a water supply coming from a higher alti- 
tude as in all mountainous countries. 
boyhood I have been used to seeing water 
forced up from a spring or stream of lower 
altitude. 
natural reservoirs of water, and these Sierras 
hold in their rich bosom the life and energy 
of all the cities of the plain. 
more apparent as we climb to greater heights 
and see the beautiful lakes cradled in the upper 
hills. 
inches of rain per annum sometimes falls near 
the mountain tops when valleys below get only 
one-tenth the amount. 
dent in the Federal and State government to 
guard well the natural flora that, acting like 
a great sponge, conserves a goodly portion of 
these waters in upper altitudes for use through- 
out the year? 


Mountains of pine, 


Miles of wooden water-troughs (flumes) 


It is dif- 


From 


But the mountains are our great 


This becomes 


It is said that as much as one hundred 


Is it not highly provi- 


Truckee is a town of perhaps 1500 inhabit- 


ants, in the midst of a district rich in prodig- 
ious quantities of fine lumber. 
westward, much snow falls in winter, making 
it necessary for the railroad company to erect 
about forty-two miles of snow-sheds over the 
tracks to keep the roadway from being blocked 
effectually at such times. 
roofs above a mountain wall on one side and a 
corn-crib lattice on the other, are a truly vexa- 
tious obstacle to the sightseer. 
openings here and there we get tantalizing 
glimpses of mountain lakes of wondrous beauty, 
where, as Helen Hunt Jackson says, 


Here, and to 


These unsightly 


Through the 


“The mountain’s wall in the water; 
It looks like a great blue cup. 

And the sky looks like another, 
Turned over it, bottom side up.” 


The railway winds around the mountains so 
much that frequently one may see directly 


across a valley or ravine, the snow-sheds he 


passed through only a short time before at a 
lower level. I think we passed through ten 
or more tunnels in the course of twenty miles; 
Barclay says he counted twelve. 

At last the summit of the Sierras has been 
reached, the snow-sheds are passed, the smoke 
has blown out of the cars, and we have begun 
the final descent from 75U0 feet altitude to the 
sea level at the Pacific. The Rockies were 
truly grand, the Wasatch Mountains exceed- 
ingly unusual and interesting, but the Sierras 
are simply beautiful; and “a thing of beauty 
is a joy forever.”” Down the western slope 
we glide, looking out on rich varieties of rock- 
coloring and vegetation. Round Cape Horn 
we smoothly run, with the American River 
twenty-five hundred feet below —a silver thread 
in a vale of green. Looking to northward we 
see thousands of acres of forlorn and deserted 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
MIND AND SOUL. 
The mind contents itself with earth and star, 
The soul looks forth and higher, far 
Into the reaches of all space 
And meets the infinite face to face. 


gold mines, where hill-tops by the score were 
washed away by hydraulic mining, and fortunes 
made and fortunes squandered in the craze 
that made many a home desolate and but few 
homes happy and probably none contented. 
Who knows but it may have been some finan- 
cial wreck of a mining camp who stole a long 
ride on the trucks under our car? 

Some one detected his shoes in plain view 
from the rear of the forward trucks, and soon 
the news was whispered from passenger to pas- 
senger as we stood at a station where many hac 
gotten off to drink at a famous spring, “ There’s 
a ‘ Hobo’ under the car.’ Many curious eyes 
doubting the fact and disputing it at first, 
peeped at the human creature so well hidden 
by dust as to be scarcely discernible. But 
there he was, resting mainly on an iron rod 
scarcely one inch in diameter, and he could 
speak plain English, too, for he, with manifest 
provocation, said: “You just keep on lookin’, 
will you?’’? “Come away; come away,’’ said 
the porter; “next thing vou’ll have the con- 
ductor on to it. The poor fellow’s got good 
reason for it, ’er he wouldn’t be taken them 
chances.’’ Other porters, and even a brake- 
man, also endeavored to keep the man from 
being found and taken out. Soon the train 
started for another long run, but many of us 
continued to think with sympathy of the be- 
grimed man under the car whose life history, 
were it known, might have revealed “sorrow 
and suffering enough to disarm all hostility.’’ 
At the next station we looked askance to see 
if he still were safe, but no form was there. 
[ shuddered at thought of the tragedy until 
told that he was ‘‘stretching his legs’’ on the 
other side of the train and had probably de- 
cided it would be expedient to change his seat. 

I wondered why he did not ride over the 
trucks, where there seemed tu be plenty of 
room, but was told that owing to the spring- 
ing and rocking of the car, this place would 
have been surely fatal. 

Several times we saw men or boys ‘‘stealing 
a ride.’’ Once, when the train was running 
at full speed, some one detected an inexperi- 
enced lad sitting on a lower step under the 
platform of the vestibule. Evidently he had 
not thought how plainly visible he would be 
from forward cars as the train veered around 
the sharp curves. The conductor went back, 
raised the platform and captured the youth 
before he had a chance to get away at the next 
stopping place. Naturally our sympathy was 
with the boy, but we were told that in one way 
or another practically every train over the 
mountains carries men and boys who are “‘ beat- 
ing’’ their way across the country. Far out 
on Nebraska plains we saw two colored youths 
attempting to ‘‘board’’ the moving train. One 
of them failed; so the other one got off again 
to remain with his friend. Iam sorry I can- 
not take you to San Francisco in this letter, 
but as we are not traveling ‘‘Hobo” fashion, 
I think we surely shall reach the Pacific Ocean 
next time. 


Progress of Relief for the Boers. 


Following is an abstract of a letter lately 
received at Geneva from Emily Hobhouse, at 
Langlaate, in the Transvaal: 

The improvised work-room for the girls 
proved to be quite unsatisfactory. It was of 
corrugated iron—like so many of the newer 
buildings in South Africa, where lumber is so 
scarce and high-priced — unlined and with 
many holes, freely admitting the wind and 
dust. So, when, in the Ninth Month, the first 
rain after a lapse of about six months fell, it 
ran in a stream across the unplanked earthen 
floor, and discharged itself under the doorway. 
The knitting work, as well as the machines, 
were more or less damaged by the dampness. 
Learning that a larger, lined and floored room 
not far away at Klerksdorp could be had, it 
was agreed to secure it, though the cost for 
taking it down, removing and setting it up in 
the garden at Langlaate would be several 
hundred dollars. There was a prospect of 
securing the services of a very capable Swede, 
who, after teaching spinning and weaving for 
six years in Denmark, had married a Dane, 
and come out to South Africa after the war. 
The husband is an architect, and supposed 
there would be plenty of rebuilding to do after 
so much devastation, but he had not considered 
the lack of available money, and that the very 
simple kind of habitations mostly in vogue 
there did not call for an architect. 

‘‘Two or three more Philippolis girls have 
gone back to their farms from the school, and 
will spin and make rugs. Each of these cases 
makes me feel we are moving a step forward 
in planting the industries in the country homes. 
Lack of wheels keeps us back more than any- 
thing. You can imagine, therefore, how over- 
joyed we were at the offer from Switzerland, 
received this mail, offering a number of Swiss 
wheels now laid by and out of use in that 
country. I have at once cabled acceptance of 
this most generous offer, and really begin to 
hope that the ‘shipload’ of wheels I asked for 
actually will reach these shores.”’ 

By letter of Eleventh Month 16th from 
Eveyln degli Asinelli, who forwarded extracts 
from the letter above quoted, the gratifying 
information is imparted that four hundred and 
fifty spinning-wheels, received from the Swiss 
homesteads, had been forwarded from Basle 
to Havre, and shipped thence for South Africa 
on the 2nd instant. This large shipment ne- 
cessitates a very considerable expense for 
freight and for distribution to the various des- 
tinations in the Transvaal. How infinitely 
better and incomparably cheaper than getting 
together the munitions and the paraphernalia 
of war! 
















The mind looks coldly on the outward shell, 
The soul with raptuous thought and spell 
Feels the great power to live, 

That through all future ages God can give. 







The mind in utter failure may despair, 

The soul with faith and hope goes forth to dare 
All things that spirits can, 

With firm and steadfast trust in God, for man. 


—H., 8. F. 





















































































Eighth Month 16th, 1905. 





Wedding Barbarities. 


C. E. McKinley, of the Union Church in 
Rockville, Conn., has been moved by several 
demonstrations which he has seen of late to 
make a public address in which he protests 
vigorously against the so-called humorous 
treatment to which newly-married cuuples are 
subjected. He is evidently among the grow- 
ing number of persons who fail to see any- 
thing funny in the performance. We do not 
know that many persons are aware, as C. E. 
McKinley told his hearers, that the custom of 
throwing wheat and rice over the bride origi- 
nated in Egypt, where it symbolized the wish 
that she, like the prolific grain kernel, might 
become the mother of a multitude. 

It had, in the far-off times of its adoption, 
a sort of religious significance, and was val- 
ued for its symbolism, not because it was sup- 
posed to be funny. In other regions the cus- 
tom of throwing the old shoe after the newly- 
married pair “for luck’’ came into being; but 
it did not mean throwing the shoes at them, 
nor did it mean decorating the carriage with 
a string of cast-off and disreputable footwear. 
In their original intent, and carried out with 
moderation, these things were harmless 
enough, and they even have had a certain use- 
fulness. 

But both customs have been carried far into 
excess, says the minister, “with our habitual 
American extravagance,’’ and, we may add, 
into performances which are not only exces- 
sive, but vulgar. the throwing of exces- 
sive quantities of rice is not only annoy- 
ing but even dangerous, and “where paper 
confetti are substituted the danger is less, but 
the inconvenience is even greater, because it 
is so much harder to clean up.’’ 

C. E. McKinley went on to say that rice is 
thrown even before the ceremony; that brides 
sneak out of the house by secret ways, even 
crawling down ladders or out of windows, or 
else make a mad rush for the carriage in the 
midst of “screams and shouts and scuffles and 
the rending of garments;’’ carriages are dec: 
orated and placarded, baggage is derisively 
labelled, and the noise, flying rice and general 
confusion are a source of great annoyance to 
the passengers on the train taken by the 
bridal couple. He summed up the situation as 
follows: — 

“Everything is done that can be done to 
make the couple appear like fools; and their 
friends succeed in appearing like boors and 
barbarians. Instead of the havpy parting of 
friends there are often tears and sobs, and the 
chord of friendship is broken. Many a newly- 
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It is apparent that a solemn crisis has ar- 
rived; the ark is in danger of being carried 
away captive, rot because our enemies have 
become more powerful, or the truth less able 
to defend us, but because sons of our strong 
men, the heads of the tribes, are joining the 
ranks and entering into league with the ene- 
my. If the Society is to be preserved, and its 
testimonies exalted in the earth, we must rally 
round the ancient standard of our profession, 
and become, not in name merely but in heart 
and life, self-denying, cross-bearing Quakers. 
—Christopher Healy. 








(To be continued. ) 











Wuat watchfulness, what carefulness, what 
diligence, ought every one to use, lest, by bad 
company and example, they should be ensnared 
before they are aware, and so by degrees be 
drawn to such inconveniences as afterward 
a find very hard to withstand.—John 
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married pair never forgive the insults and hu- 
miliations offered to them on their wedding 
day by those who were supposed to be their 
closest friends. 

“We think ourselves superior to those who 
habitually celebrate a wedding by getting 
drunk, yet our weddings frequently terminate 
in a disgraceful brawl; and we cannot even 
plead the excuse that we were intoxicated and 
did not know what we were about.” 

This is true, every word of it; and the pity 
is that persons in supposedly cultivated circles 
give occasion for all this condemnation. What 
was once a custom having a sort of sacred 
symbolism has degenerated in this time of 
widest civilization into roughness and rowdy- 
ism, in which young men and young women 
who would resent the imputation that they 
were even related to half-savages exhibit the 
essential characteristics of the barbarian. 

It is true, as C. E. McKinley says, that “the 
leave-taking of the bride should be a holy 
thing in the eyes of all who are privileged to 
witness it;’’ that “it is really the most sol- 
emn, the crowning moment of the wedding 
day, the one around which the most precious 
memories should cluster in after years,’’ and 
that, therefore, “no one has any right, by 
throwing rice or any other foolishness, to 
make it impossible for a bridal couple to say 
their good-byes as they should be said, and to 
leave the paternal home in peace.’’ 

It would be difficult to trace a connection 
between the disorderly accompaniments of the 
wedding departure and the lack of apprecia- 
tion of the sanctity of the marriage relation, 
which is the cause of so many unhappy mar- 
riages and the impulse of so many divorces; 
but that point need not be dwelt upon. Asa 
matter of mere good breeding and decency, 
the horse-play after the wedding ought to be 
abolished—and the quicker the better.—New 
Bedford Standard. 





ASHAMED OF FATHER AND MOTHER.—Pa- 
rents sacrifice themselves through life for 
their children. Many parents live for their 
children, giving them better advantages of 
education, travel and in society, than they 
themselves received. Then, as the children 
grow up, there is a suspicion that they are 
ashamed of the good father and mother who 
have done so much for them; ashamed of their 
defects in grammar, ashamed of their style of 
clothing, or astamed of their old-fashioned 
ways. Then comes a sad awakening in the 
minds and hearts of those kind fathers and 
mothers, who have done so much for the good 
of their offspring. 

Nothing displays so plainly shallowness of 
character and coarseness of mental fiber as 
the ungrateful conduct cf children. Ashamed 
of father and mother who, doubtless, have 
more good sense and general ability ten times 
over than the vain and frivolous children who 
criticise them. Suppose the father and mother 
do not use the best of grammar or do not wear 
the best clothing. Those who meet then, if 
they have good sense, can appreciate the many 
good qualities of the old people, that have been 
built up through their hardships and priva- 
tions. 

“TRUE charity, like the circle, begins every- 
where and ends nowhere.” 


a 


Selected. 

IT ISN’T QUITE FAIR TO MOTHER. 
If mother would listen to me, dears, 

She would freshen that faded gown; 
She would sometimes take an hour’s rest, 

And sometimes a trip to town. 
And it shouldn’t be all for the children, 

The fun and the cheer and the play; 
With the patient droop on the tired mouth, 

And the “ mother has had her day.” 


True, mother has had her days, dears, 
When you were her babies three, 
And she.stepped about the farm and the house, 
As busy as ever a bee. 
When she rocked you all to sleep, dears, 
And sent you all to school. 
And wore herself out, and did without, 
And lived by the Golden Rule. 


And sc your turn has come, dears, 
Her hair is growing white, 
And her eyes are gaining that far-away look 
That peers beyond the night. 
One of these days in the morning 
Mother will not be here; 
She will fade away into silence, 
The mother so true and dear. 


Then what will you do in the daylight, 
And what in the gloaming dim? 
And father tired and lonesome then, 
Pray what will you do for him? 
If you want to keep your mother, 
You must make her rest to-day; 
Must give her a share in the frolic, 
And draw her into the play. 





BisHop WILBERFORCE’S WAY TO HEAVEN. 
—A friend of my uwn, a clergyman, was with 
Bishop Wilberforce in a carriage at a railway 
station, at no great distance from Brighton, 
when one of those bluff, boisterous characters 
we will run up against from time to time, was 
heard immediately beneath the carriage win- 
dow exclaiming :— 

“Ah, Master Wilberforce is somewhere on 
the train; I saw some of his Inggage at the 
station; that’s a gentleman I’ve often thought 
I should like to tackle; I should like to put a 
question or two to him; yes, yes, | should like 
to see what he’d say!”’ 

The bishop’s head was out of the window in 
a minute. 

“Now is your time, then,’’ said he; “here 
heis. What is the question? There are many 
questions I can’t answer, but 1 never heard 
the question I couldn’t learn something from.” 

The person to whom he spoke was, as such 
persons usually are, perfectly astounded. At 
last he blundered out:— 

“Well, I’ll ask you a question, as you be 
here. Now you’re a bishop, and I should like 
to ask you a question [ don’t think you will 
find it easy to answer.’’ 

“Well, well; but what is it?”’ 

“Why this,’’ said the man, with a trium- 
phant chuckle: “ Which is the nearest way to 
heaven? ’”’ 

“Why,” said the bishop, “that is very sim- 
ple; I should have thought you knew that; I 
learnt that when I was a very little boy; don’t 
you know? Take the first turning to the right 
and keep straight on.—Pazton Hood. 





Ir we are only favored to keep in the right 
way in the right spirit, nothing will befall us 
which will not conduce to our advancement; 
and this comfort always remains, that the 
foundation standeth sure.—Z. T. K. 


A Sermon Without a Text. 

While at a station recently I had a little 
sermon preached in the way I like, and I’|] re. 
port it for your benefit, because it taught me 
one of the lessons which we all should learn, 
and taught in such a natural, simple way that 
no one could forget it. 

It was a bleak, cold day. The train was 
late, the ladies’ room dark and smoky, and the 
dozen women, old and young, who sat impa- 
tiently, all looked cross, low-spirited or stupid. 
I felt all three, and thought, as I looked 
around, that my fellow-beings were a very un- 
amiable, uninteresting set. 

Just then a forlorn old woman, shaking 
with palsy, came in with a basket of wares for 
sale, and went about mutely offering them to 
the sitters. Nobody bought anything, and the 
poor old soul stood blinking at the door a min- 
ute, as if reluctant to go out in the storm 
again. 

She returned presently and poked about 
the room as if trying to find somebody; and 
then a pale lady in black, who lay as if asleep 
on a sofa, opened her eyes, saw the old woman, 
and instantly asked in a kind tone, “Have you 
lost anything, ma’am?’’ 

“No, dear. I’m lookin’ for the heatin’- 
place to have a warm ’fore I goes out again. 
My eyes is poor, and I don’t seem to find the 
furnace anywhere.”’ 

“Here it is;” and the lady led her to the 
steam radiator, placed a chair, and showed 
her how to warm her feet. 

“Well, now, is not that nice?’’ said the old 
woman, spreading her ragged mitten to dry. 
“Thank you, dear; this is comfortable, isn’t it? 
I’m mos’ froze to-day, bein’ lame and wimbly, 
and not selling much makes me kind of down- 
hearted.” 

The lady smiled, went to the counter, bought 
a cup of tea and some sort of food, carried 
it herself to the old woman, and said, as re- 
spectfully and kindly asif the poor woman had 
been dressed in silks and furs, “Won't you 
have a cup of hot tea? It is very comforting 
such a day as this.”’ 

“Sakes alive! do they give tea in this 
depot?’’ cried the old lady in a tone of inno- 
cent surprise that made a smile go around the 
room, touching the gloomiest face like a 
streak of sunshine. “Well, now, this is just 
lovely!” said the old lady, sipping away with 
arelish. “This does warm me heart.’’ 

Whilst she refreshed herself, telling her 
story meanwhile, the lady looked over the poor 
little wares in the basket, bought soap and 
pins, shoestrings and tape, and cheered the old 
soul by paying well for them. 

As I watched her doing this, I thought what 
a sweet face she had, though I’d considered 
her quite plain before. I felt dreadfully 
ashamed of myself that I had grimly shaken 
my bead when the basket was offered to me, 
and as I saw the look of interest, sympathy 
and kindness come into the dismal faces all 
around me, I did wish that I had been the ma- 
gician to call it out. 

It was only a kind word and a friendly act, 
but somehow it brightened that dingy room 
wonderfully. It changed the faces of a dozen 


women, and I think it touched a dozen hearts, 
for I saw many eyes follow the plain, pale lady 
with sudden respect; and when the old lady 
got up to go several persons beckoned to ber 
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and bought something, as if they wanted to 
repair their first negligence. 

Old beggar women are not romantic; 
neither are cups of tea, bootlaces and colored 
soap. There were no gentlemen present to be 
impressed with the lady’s kind act, so it wasn’t 
done for effect, and no possible reward could 
be received for it except the ungrammatical 
thanks of the ragged old woman. 

But that simple little charity was as good 
as a sermon to those who saw it, and 1 think 
each traveler went on her way better for that 
half-hour in the dreary station. I can testify 
that one of them did, and nothing but the 
e:ptiness of her purse prevented her from 
“comforting the heart ’’ of every forlorn old 
woman she met for a week later.—Louisa M. 
Alcott. 


lesson in manners when she bought and affixed 
to her own “den’’ door one of the pretty lit- 
tle knockers that are now sold for other than 
front-door purposes. Her argument was this: 
“fT am expected to knock at mother’s and 
father’s doors before I go in. Why should 
they not knock at mine?’’ At first her action 
was regarded in the light of an excursion into 
absurd priggishness, forgivable in one on the 
verge of her teens and proportionately im- 
portant. But the essence of her meaning be- 
came evident later on, and her desire for cour- 
tesy is always respected now, as is proved by 
the punctiliously performed rat-a-tat that her- 
alds a visit to her private apartment by her 
father or mother.—London Mail. 


THE MoRMON PERIL.—People may prate of the 
yellow peril in the Far East, the negro question in 
the South, and the grinding influence of the great 
combinations of capital used for the enslavement 
of the masses, but these all pale into utter insignifi- 
cance by comparison with the threatened perils of 
Mormonism in this nation. An evil that strikes 
at the very roots of our form of government, that 
would build up a great “church” oligarchy at the 
expense of civil and religious liberty, and that 
seeks through the dissemination of vice, fraud and 
corruption to continually extend its dominions, is 
one of the things that will have to be reckoned 
with in the future. 









THE MENTAL FooD oF A MAN OF AFFAIRS.— 
Some of the books stated to have been read wholly 
or in part by Roosevelt during two years of his 
presidency: “Of the Greek authors which he read 
were parts of Herodotus, Thucydides, Polybius, 
Plutarch, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristo- 
phanes and Aristotle. Of Western European his- 
tory were parts of Froissart, the Niebelungenlied, 
Beowulf, and “Lady Gregory’s Cuchulain.” Of 
modern history were Carlyle’s Frederic the Great, 
and Hay and Nicolay’s Lincoln. Of literature 
were portions of Dante, Milton, and Moliere. The 
poetry ranged from Keats to Browning, from Poe 
to Bliss Carmman. Several other authors are 
named. 





MATINS. 
These things I do engage to do: 
Hourly to keep my doing true 
To what my conscience knows; 





Courtesy Toward Children. 


Courtesy from a child is expected; but in 
too many cases no thought is given to the duty 
of returning the compliment: Even the 
spoiled darling of the most indulgent mother 
is at times made the butt of her irritability of 
temper, or the victim of a sudden whim for 
discipline exhibited in public that shocks his 
sensibilities cruelly. Against such he might 
with justice appeal, were his childish mind 
capable of framing a protest, for the affrout 
in both cases is an unpardonable lapse of good 
taste. 

Mothers and nurses who attack their charges 
with shrill remonstrance in public, causing 
the blush of astonishment and shame to tinge 
the cheeks of their sad little listeners, should 
at least learn logic,—for how must such 
treatment strike the mind of the culprit who 


To send my soul upon its round 
Of this day’s duty with no sound 
Of plaining of my woes; 


To live more worthy of their love 
Whom I do love all else above— 
And fight my rightful foes. 





God give me guidance in my ways 
To do the things I should; 

God give me length and strength of days 
To do the things I would. 


—JOHN FINLEY. 


ONE ITEM OF THE War's Cost.—Six hundred 
thousand men have been killed and wounded in the 
Russian-Japanese war. Here are a few figures to 
help us realize what this means. Six hundred 
thousand casualties equal: 

Nine hundred Iroquois Theatre disasters. 

Seven hundred and fifty Slocum disasters. 

Two hundred and forty Johnstown floods. 

Ninety Galveston floods. 

Twenty Martinique catastrophes. 





Nathan Hunt, of North Carolina, was char- 
acterized as “a thorough gentlemen in his 
manners, and his face always shining with 
heavenly oil.’’ 


is capable of a sufficiency of reasoning to 
perceive the incongruity of the situation? 
Taught himself to render politeness and re 
spect to all around him, ard in particular to 
his parents, his nurse, and all who are put in 
authority over him, has he not the logical 
right to expect the same from them? 

A parent is never t»o old to learn, and one 
of the most valuable lessons that can be taught 
those who are disposed to treat their children 
as they would not be treated themselves, is 
that of reasonable equality. By this no trea- 
son is intended toward the special privileges of 
parents. I[t is not only their province but 
their duty to correct the faults of their little 
ones. But there is a right way and a wrong 
way of doing this. The wrong way to re- 
monstrate is to use rough, loud tones and 
sharp criticisms. The firm voice that is abso- 
lutely under control only should give orders 
and correct faults in the nursery,—and it 
should be in the nursery; or, better still, in 
the mother’s own room, that fault-finding 
should take place. To hurt a child’s sensibili- 
ties by correcting it, either by word or deed, 
before a stranger, is a great act of unkind- 
ness on the part of the parent or nurse. 

A certain father, of uncertain temper and 
intensity of speech, whom I know, unable at 
all times to keep a watch upon his tongue, 
refrains from visiting the nursery when his 
anger runs high, thereby setting himself a 
penance, for fear worse befall, that other 
fathers might follow. 


There is a great deal to be said in favor of 


Courtesy cultivated by adults toward children. 


A little girl of twelve taught ber parents a 











Gathered Notes. 


LAYING ASIDE FORMALISM.—Established and free 


churches of England and Scotland are adopting 
unconventional means for evangelization among 


laborers and the leisure class, seeking the rich 


young man as well as the mechanic. 


EXTRAVAGANCE AT FUNERALS. — “We cannot 
help,” says the Burial Reformer, “ feeling disgusted 
at the frivolous and senseless extravagance pre- 
vailing at the majority of burials, and it is a pity 
that people do not think for a moment of the folly 
of display at such a sad and inappropriate time. 
The trade combination is not slow in pandering to 
an ill-timed exhibition of witless pride.” 





As for the future of the Doukhobors, there is 
but one solution, according to Aylner Maude’s book, 
“A Peculiar People,”"—and that solution is educa- 
tion. With all the virtues they undoubtedly pos- 
sess, if they can have their intellect and reasoning 
powers cultivated and can be made to take wider 
and better balanced views of the world there is 
every reason to think that they will prove a very 
acceptable addition to the population of the Do- 
minion. 





The fonts of holy water in Roman Catholic 
churches often aid in spreading yellow fever, said 
Dr. L. 0. Howard, the entomologist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, before the International Sani- 
tary Convention in Washington Tenth Month 13th. 
Dr. Howard said that the yellow fever mosquito 
does not breed in large patches of open water, and 
that a broken bottle which contains a little water 
is by far more dangerous. Thereupon he added: 

“The holy water in churches is in many in- 
stances a breeding place of these mosquitoes, and 
a grave cause of danger and death.” 







The total population—men, women and children, 


of Baltimore. 


Three times the population of the States of 


Idaho and Nevada combined. 


Three times the population—men, women and 


children, of the Boer Republics, which resisted the 


whole power of the British Empire for over two 
years.—Baltimore Herald. 


COMPROMISING.—The majority of men and even 
of women in society, barbarous and civilized, have 
made up their minds that certain kinds of wick- 
edness cannot be suppressed. In barbarous lands 
there is no desire to suppress them. They are 
known, recognized and practised by all members 
of society who are inclined to them, without cen- 
sure or punishment. In what we call civilized so- 
ciety, while the minority silently consent to the 
practice of vices, the majority condemns them by 
precept, and a large portion of that majority at 
least avoid them in practice, but, while condemn- 
ing these things, it is taken for granted that, so 
long as they keep out of sight and do not tempt 
the young or affront society by disgraceful exhibi- 
tions in public, some evil things are necessary; 
evils which cannot be suppressed in the present 
stages of civilization. Ina mood like this, even 
reformers sit down to rest after a great campaign, 
convinced that what evil there is left will harm 
most those who practice it. Vigilance being re- 
laxed, those who thrive as purveyors of wickedness 
quietly spread their nets, increase the number of 
their victims, grow bold with impunity, until, in 
some unguarded moment, exposure comes. There 
is a period of hot indignation and great activity, 
then we settle down again to the old ways, with 
possibly a little gain for each tumult of moral 
house-cleaning.— Christian Register. 





In our suggestions made week before last that 


| our country give to the Porto Ricans a more en- 





lightened government we were not aware that they 
were already appealing for such treatment, as the 
following letter from the mayor of San Juan, sent 
on in advance of his expected coming to Washing- 
ton next month, will indicate: 

“When your soldiers landed at Guanica, on the 
25th of July, 1898, the only things Spanish in Porto 
Rico were the flag and the Captain General. The 
Porto Ricans had control of the administration of 
affairs, and in every important position of trust 
there was a Porto Rican. To-day, after seven 
years of Ameriéan control, a Porto Rican is a no- 
body in his own country, and if he dares to criti- 
cise those acts which he considers to be against 
the welfare of his country, he is branded as an 
anti-American agitator. 

“Of course, the Porto Ricans are trained in the 
right of petition, and we will address Congress 
again and again for what we think is our due, until 
we get what is ours. At first we thought we would 
be treated with some more respect, and we decided 
to wait. We are a community of a million inhab- 
itants; our language, our customs, our civilization 
are entirely different from yours, and all these 
considerations together should have counseled you 
to select with extra care the men who were to be 
sent down here to teach us the science of govern- 
ment. The feeling of disgust, which is unanimous, 
shows plainly that you have failed in your task. 

“If we were to follow in the footsteps of those 
who have been our teachers in the art of govern- 
ment, we would have to do things which our stand- 
ard of right and justice and decency tells us to be 
wrong. 

“The demands set forth in the memorial are 
plain and simple; we want self-government. We 
sustain the theory that no man, that no set of men, 
can successfully govern a foreign country; foreign 
in language, in customs and in civilization. 

“We claim further that no country in America 
can be free and happy if its people is denied the 
blessings of the age; namely, a full measure of 
self-government. 

“We hope to get the support of every good 
American in our demands. We hope still further 
that we will be able to convince the American 
people that we can be intrusted with the govern- 
ment of our own country, with the certainty in 
advance that we will succeed in our enterprise, 
and with the still further assurance that we cannot 
do it any worse than our present distinguished 
local administration.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTs. 


UniteD StaTes.—The first session of the Fifty-ninth 
Congress began on the 4th instant. Among the import- 
ant measures which it is expected will come before it, 
are the Regulation of freight rate by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Admission of Arizona, New 
Mexico and Oklahoma as States. Panama Canal con- 
struction, whether sea level or lock waterway. Regula- 
tion of life insurance, on the ground that it is interstate 
commerce. Corrupt use of money at elections, and bill 
to prohibit bribery. Maximum and minimum tariff, to 
meet commercial war with Germany. Tariff concessions 
to the Philippines, but no tariff revision. Control of fin- 
ances of San Domingo and other republics. Restriction 
of immigration and Chinese exclusion. Control of all 
corporations doing business in more than one State. 
Investigations of extravagance in departments. Correc- 
tion of evils in crop reporting by the Department of Agri- 
cultare. 

A movement has been begun in Philadelphia to bring 
to this city the families of those Jews who have come 
here alone within the last few years. It is estimated 
that there are thousands of Jews here who came from 
Russia as immigrants, intending to send for their families 
as soon as they could save sufficient money to pay the 
railway and steamship fares. 

President Roosevelt has lately removed from office 
William &. Leib, Assistant United States Treasurer in 
Philadelphia. This action was proceeded by a jadical in- 
vestigation, conducted in the presence of the President 
himself. He was charged with “ constant and persistent 
violation ” of the laws governing the civil service, partic- 
ularly in the use of the patronage of his office for per- 
sonal and political benefit. 


THE FRIEND. 


A despatch of the 1st from Detroit, states “that one 
hundred and forty-nine lives have been sacrificed, more 
than seventy ships wrecked and a loss of nearly $7,000,000 
has been sustained in the three big storms on the Great 
Lakes this season. That this is the most disastrous sea- 
son in the history of shipping on the lakee is beyond 
question.” 

An Anti-Suicide Commission has lately been formed in 
Cleveland, Ohio. A member of this Commission has said 
“ The correspondence has assumed amazing proportions.” 
“Tt is surprising what interest this commission has 
awakened from Maine to California. Every State in the 
Union and many cities in Canada are reported among the 
letters. Some of them are trivial and foolish, but most 
of them are desperately serious. I believe that the mere 
fact that such a commission has been appointed has a 
deterrent effect upon many people contemplating suicide.” 

FOREIGN.—A recent despatch from Russia states that 
the agrarian disturbances continue with unabated inten- 
sity, and threaten to become complicated with another 
labor upheaval. The number of unemployed has increased 
enormously. The Central Labor Committee has drawn up a 
resolution demanding the reopening of all the State fac- 
tories and works under a threat of calling out the whole 
of Russia and ordering a general boycott of the Govern- 
ment. 

Hundreds of persons are being summarily arrested in 
St. Petersburg and conveyed to the Schlusselberg Fortress. 

The Zemstvo Congress, by a nearly unanimous vote, has 
expressed indignation at the Jewish massacres and sym- 
pathy with the victims. 

The congress adopted a resolution in favor of the im- 
mediate introduction of the local language in the primary 
schools of all non-Russian peoples. 

It is said that 130,000 persons are out of work owing 
to strikes ; among them is a large number of telegraph 
operators, in consequence of which telegraphic service is 
almost discontinued in several parts of the empire. 

On the 29th ult. the mutiny of the sailors at Sebasto- 
pol was quelled after a desperate battle, in which it is 
reported there was much loss of life. 

Disaffection is believed to exist in the army, extending 
to the troops particularly assigned to guard the Emperor 
and his family. Of these, it is stated, 250 have been 
arrested ; and a general state of anarchy is feared. 

The barbarous treatment of the Jews in Russia appears 
to have been encouraged and supported by the authorities. 

Dr. Dillon, who is recognized as an authority on Russian 
affairs, says: “‘I am able to affirm, with copious docu- 
mentary evidence in my possession, that for several weeks 
past anti-Jewish riots were organized systematically and 
circumspectly by people claiming to be partisans of the 
autocracy, and obtaining recruits among the offscourings 
of society.” 

The Jews in Odessa, believing that a fresh attack upon 
them had been planned, have appealed to “all civilized 
nations and their governments to take all possible meas- 
ures at St. Petersburg to prevent a catastrophe which 
may exceed anything that has yet occurred.” 

The Balfour ministry has resigned after having been in 
office about two and a half years. Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has been summoned by King Edward VII. to 
form a new Cabinet. 

The steamship Carmania of the Cunard line started 
from Liverpool on the 2nd inst., on its first voyage to 
New York city. This vessel is of 30,000 tons displace- 
ment, and is equipped with turbines instead of the type 
of engines formerly used, and its voyage is looked upon 
with interest, as aiding to settle questions as to speed, 
economy of steam consumption, weights, fuel, etc., which 
have heretofore been matters of engineering calculation. 

A despatch from Vienna of the 28th ult. says: “* To- 
day marked a new epoch in Austrian history, for the 
Austrian people throughout the entire land made known 
to the crown their imperial demand for equal suffrage.” 

This demand was immediately granted, and the Premier 
promised that a bill should be introduced into the Parlia- 
ment within two months providing a full and free univer- 
sal suffrage. 

The people made known their demand by a series of 
monster demonstrations in all the principal cities and 
towns of the country. From only one town, Austerlitz, 
are serious disorders reported. Otherwise the demon- 
strations were characterized by the maintenance of order 
and dignity. 

Under the present system, it is stated, the votes cast 
by certain classes, notably the landed proprietors, various 
chambers of commerce and urban dwellers, are much 
more effective in securing the election of a deputy than 
the votes cast by the masses, to the extent even that 
sometimes a dozen landowners’ votes count as much as 
300,000 votes cast by the ordinary people. The result is 
that the wealthy classes secure parliamentary protection 
at the expense of the masses. 


Twelfth Mo. 9, 1905 





The island of Mitylene has been occupied by the Euro- 
pean powers acting in concert against Turkey, and it is 
expected that the Sultan will now yield and comply with 
their demands respecting affairs in Macedonia. 








NOTICES. 


A young woman Friend, with a number of years’ 
experience in teaching, desires a position as visit- 
ing governess, or any situation admitting of her 
daily returning to her own home. 

Address R., office of THE FRIEND. 


Wanted.—In a Friends’ family in Germantown. A 
young woman who is willing to make herself generally 
useful. 

Address J. B. H., Office of THE FRIEND. 


Friends’ Religious and Moral Almanac for 1906 is now 
for sale at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Price, 4 cents each; by mail, 5 cents; per dozen, 30 
cents; by mail, 38 cents. Price, with paper cover, 5 
cents each; by mail, 6 cents; per dozen, 40 cents; by mail, 
49 cents. 

Friends’ Card Calendar for 1906: 

Price, 5 cents each; by mail, 10 cents; per dozen, by 
mail, 90 cents. 


The next meeting of Friends’ Educational As- 
sociation is appointed for 2.30 P. M. on Seventh-day, 
Twelfth Month 16th, at No. 140 North Sixteenth Street. 
The subject of “ Training in Good Manners at Home and 
at School” will be presented in papers by Rebecca N. 
Taylor, Dr. John Lester, Jane S. Jones, Dr. Alfred C. 
Garrett and Mary Ward. A general attendance is invited. 

ESTELLE M. Newsome, Secretary. 


Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 6.48 and 8.18 A. M., and 
2.48 and 4.30 p.m. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114a Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup't 





MaRRIED—At Friends’ Meeting-house, Trenton, New 
Jersey, on the Thirtieth of Eleventh Month, 1905, I. 
MAURICE STOKES, son of John W. and Ann W. Stokes of 
Medford, New Jersey, and MARGARET L. WOooLMAN of 
Trenton, daughter of Jervis S. and Julia S. Woolman 
(both deceased). 





Diep, in West Chester, Pa., 10th mo., 17th, 1905, Lean 
C. SMITH, an esteemed member of Moorestown Preparative 
and Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J.,in the 83d year of her 
age. It was the portion of this dear Friend to have many 
and various trials and afflictive dispensations to endure. 
Amongst these was the loss by death of five children, 
three of them after coming to mature age, but her trials 
seemed sanctified to her by Divine grace. The doctrines 
and testimonies of Friends were made dear to her, and it 
wae a living concern of her heart to live them out, and 
He who sustained her by his grace through the varied 
tribulations of her active life did mercifully support ber 
during a long-suffering illness, the last two years of which 
she was mostly confined to her bed and often in extreme 
suffering from rheumatic gout; but her fortitude, patience 
and resignation bore evidence of the power of Divine 
grace to support both mind and body. She frequently 
spoke of the blessings and comforts she enjoyed and ac 
cepted as the goodness of her Heavenly Father to her, 
and though often tried with doubts and fears as to the 
thoroughness of the cleansing power of Divine grace being 
wrought out in her, yet as the time drew near for the sol- 
emn change she seemed at times filled with a sense of 
Divine love, which, she said “‘ had no equal.” There was 
much of the time during the last months of her life when 
she was unable to converse or bear much conversation, 
but she would speak of “enjoying the quiet times.” At 
times her heart seemed to overflow with a sense of Divine 
goodness and her feelings to find vent in words of praise to 
the Fountain of all good. The first few verses of the 23rd 
Psalm were her frequent theme. A few weeks before 
the final close, at a time when death seemed to be near, 
she broke forth in these words: “Bless the Lord, 0 my 
soul, and praise his holy name; I have passed through 
deep waters, and they have not overflowed me. I have 
nothing to fear.” Her final entrance into Life was 
through much suffering from oppressed breathing, but 
entire consciousness remained through those hours of suf- 
fering and final victory. Many had been her afflictions, 
but we reverently believe that the Lord did in mercy 
“ deliver out of them all.” 
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